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the role of language structure in the classroom is 
discussed, and the limitations of the formal analysis of language is 
enumerated. It is argued that most language problems derive not from 
difficulties with language form, but from covert differences in value 
which are characteristically associated with those forms. Examples. 
are given of conflicts in the lexicon due to cultural values, and it 


inadequate. AS a consequence, a phenomenological ‘interpretation of 
the lexicon is suggested as a viable alternative for coping with 
conflicts of value in language. This paper provides a model for 
resolving lexical conflicts due.to discrepancies in value, and 
recognizes the theoretical frameworks of existential sociology and 


. cognitive aa (Author) 
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; A common belie! ‘spcng language teachers and linguists is that when 
‘a student develops competency in the granar- of a language, he ‘will be 


. sah rad 
- able to use it te cammunfcate more effectively. This belief is part of 


“a long tradition whigh originated in the teaching of Greek and Latin in 


s . ANY ai . . 
Europe, (Applgbee, 1974; OY 1969) bisa the restrictive methodology 


of rote learning played. a major role. -This preoccupation with linguistic 


. - ef 


coyes is still prevalent in the curriculum of most. language teaching 


programs in the form of pattetn arfits, and has only recently been chal- 

nna by Savignon 41972). He research demonstratés that wien students 
‘ ‘ v : . 

weré ‘provided ‘the opportunity to use language in a, genuine interactive 


situation rather than follow prefabricated dialogyes, ‘these students 
not only acquired a communicative competence of the language, but they . 


also acquired a working knowledge of grammar. Many even surpassed those 
. * 


. 


whose training consisted of rigorous grammatical training. What is 


" important about this research is that it demonstrates that there are 7 
’ ae 
limitations to the current grammar orjentation in foreign language 


classrooms. 
‘ ‘ : 


:° | ‘The work of Savignon (1972) raises several interésting questions 


about. the sociolinguistic nature of language. . It fortes us to look | 


beyond the traditional model of information theory with its pachanten’. 


ne 
ow F o 


*e 


“assumptigns of the speaker and thé expéctations of the hearer. 


s . - 
‘ they differ, communication fails (Rorden, 1971). 


_ ships to grammar (Fillmore, 196 


Ferdinand de Saussure (1916) ‘calls va ue. 


alent poafer in French. 


‘French. 


4 , ‘ fe Ps ° t Fy . 
do not eid here. There is,jafso the question of how one acquires power. 
. ‘ 
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emphasis on’ encoding and decoding messages through a communicative R 
: rs . ~ - e 
. . | 
‘channgl (Singh, 1966). Moreover, it tells us that banguage use pe 
_ be divorced ‘from’sociat and cultural assumptions. Hence, when a failure 
' . ee : Ul oe 8a * 
to communficate occurs, it is .not always due to a conflict over the form 


. 


and strugture of the hie code. It may have more to do with the 
Where 


In this paper we 


a 


duseribd how such conflicts arise in a sociolinguistic context, | and we “ 
‘ ern explanation of this phenosienon within the theoretical frame-- + |, , 
work of| sktstent tal “soctology (Manoing, 1973). . 5 = ri? of 
. coveuics INGLEXIGAL VALUES , ie “\ 7 
i : . ; , : ‘ ; ° : 
With the advent of generative semantics (Gruber, 1965), linguists ces 


oa : 
have rerewed their interest in the structure of words and their relation- 


; McCawley, 1971). One aspect of gener- 


ative sera which has: hot rane dd adequate consideration, and which 
has nuierous implications. ‘for hb lang puage classropm is that which Pa 


As a case in point, consider 


the use 6f the word power in English /as compared with its lexical~equiv~ 


Y 
This |wprd has a distributive meaning in the 


former, ‘and ‘this 4s evidenced Hy the use of such terms as "student power" 


san “Black power", ‘Such a dib{ributive meSping, is inconcetyable . in. ® ¢ 
S z 


Pouvoir is something hich} you can either have or fack (egy, | 


1975). Hence, “student power} is 4 far more threatening and radical 


‘ f 
concept in French than it ig fin English. But, the differences in value ' 
» 


- 3 
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ee In‘the Eng] ish-speaking world, it is acquired*by force, bat in France it fiat. 
i ei8 . 


is allegedly conceded by consensus. on the assumption that the new power 
| 


will be just and rational (egy, 1975). ‘< ~~ 

‘ Your reaction to these: examples may be one of complacency. "Weil," 
you might say, "that's nofeing new. “these eaves aré merely ae _ 
cognates." Should ‘this be your* reaction, then you have sirens ‘njssed 


t 


the major point of our discussion. Conflicts or disparities ‘at’ the 
lexical. level are supefficial. What is important is that thege lexical 
forms represent underlying differences of cyltural and social values, 


and these values should be of central concern. To merely label these 


* 


differences, as false cognates fs tantamount to a short ‘circuit of inquiry. 
The question that we should‘be asking, on the other hand, must go beyond 
: ) an analysis of language conflicts on a-lexical level, Since false cdg- 


° a ; ial . 
nates are best understood as a relexification of one's, own native language, 


our questions.should be directed at the implicit value systems which are 


incorporated into the lexicon of a language. We myst draw attention to 


: . Ma , : 
the background knowledge which pervades a social context. In essence, * 


An 


we must ask about the assumptions of the or and the expectations of: 


¥ ’ 
the hearer in a communicative context. Hence, when we learn a foreign’ 
: ot Lae 


re. 


language we are not merely learning a formal Lingdtstic Re ee we 


are ‘leartMng a whole new framework of social values. It#is for this 


‘ 
ad 


reason that false! cognates onbky represent the tip of the iceberg. 


ee 


THE INFERENTIAL aa OF DISCOURSE = Ty e 
. The. fact that a situs 4 of communication. must transcend the syntax %: 
r of language is Seikines from current research in éehrenietiodatnny b 


. 


e 
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ABavétokely. 1967). tnx jormal conversation, background information plays 


4 es ¢ ‘ 
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a-major role. What is said is usual Ya not as important as what is fmplied 


é 


or inferred from: the situation. Consider, for example, the following s gf 4 
is . “ < he » ¥ i$ a 

natural use of language: 
_ + Husband; Dara. succeeded in putting « a penny in a parking 2 


meter today without Pane, picked up. o 


Fh Wife: Did you vibe him td the ‘técord store? 
Husband: No, to the ates repair shop. oe . . 
B Wife: What Eseh: : os eee eee | 


eo . ee z . is! 


Husband: I got Tike new shea laces for, ny Sines. { 
f 
Wife: ‘ Your’ ‘eae heed’ yew ieeda badly. . 


ale 3 
a ,/.. . Garfinkel, 1967:25-26)) ( * 


¥ H i - . 
The elliptical nature of this égavereation is typical of ordinary language 
‘ ; F : . 


use. Por the uninvolved observer who‘does not share the assymptions and 


‘expectations which form the background knowledge, it may be rather meaning- 


less or .somewhat confusing. Clearly, those who are ihvolved in the conver- 


, 


‘sation do not need to verbabize this background information which, ‘by the 


a : 
ways prefabricated dialogues do in language, textbooks. Tits inferential 
. ye peta . . « SS 


nature, of tanguage takes oft a greater importance when we realize that 


* . 


background assumptions may differ radipally acrpsar cultures. As a con- 
BeURHees coneiaeie in Witingiisn’ ‘are ‘essentially due to. the disparate 


nature of cross-cultural csainptiins and expectations. They are due-to 

* differences in waite, ae ar / * x i ; 

A. Es = % > Be Noe f : ; 3 \ 5. ae 
Jakobovits ang Gordon (1974): emake. a similar: poinks Their approach . .@’ 


to resolving Lingufstic conflicts is informative. Rather than wresorg to a os 
_ 
a barrage of grembcieal nas and exercises, they emphasize and’ fetes 


bh = Ae ag LD ; ‘ 
: et Pree 


vs _ p a eae 
a ae cs ia 


. on those tonflicts which result from differences it value. Their: analysis 


. 


and resolution of, the problen in terms of transactional analysis ‘is a 
. ‘ ! tee 
logical one as it immediately centers on the underlying source of the 


problem. ' aly ; : : 


P| ' * . . 


THE EMERGENCE OF VALUE SYSTBMS . # pe ae : 
. yt y . : Z “ 2 . 
Now that we have succeeded in shifting our .focus from the linguistic 


code to the background knowledge of assumptions and expectations, let us 
; rage ee 


reformuhate the concept of vabue within the framework of existential ‘ 
° sociology. In order ‘to accomplish this, however, let us first explain 
' . : Pay 
whdt we mean by this term. . a he naa 


Cd . 


8s : si positivistic iedigton)ok Durkheim which approaches: ‘social knowl~/ 


Lal 


edge as observable and quantifiable facts in a manner i a to the 


poyptead: sciences, aie ia 1897) has been a najor Influence. a Sociology. 


. oy “ 


In contrast to this view, ehiexe 48 a large mony | of oriticism in”the “eidia 
* hich argues for a humanibtde sanction of man as a socfal being. Thib - 


school of a appears a anne diverse sia ae as the "Sociology of 


' ° (Garfinkel, 1967), and Gounttive Socjology , (Cteourd, 1974). We shall 


follow the terminology of, Manning (1973) and describe these under the 
e . . F >» ¥ e 
rubric of "Existential Sociology." Accerding to thf's new approach, the 


” 


position of’ man in the social’world is ‘intuitively and undvoidably con- 


nected with the experiences of everyday life. It is from this situational 
. % ; x . : ¥ 
context that he constructs a theory of social reality, ' 


"What is real to a Tibetan monk may not be rgal to an r 
“s American businessman. ‘The knowledge of ‘the criminal’ jit 


| differs from the knowledgg-of the, criminologist. wt ‘i 


Knowledge (tanoheta, 1952), Phitnoupnoloay (Wagner, 1970) os Ethnohethodology 


. 


eae. 
follows that specific agglomemates of reality and - 
knowledge pertains ‘to specific social contexts, and 
that these relationships will have to be included in 
an adequate sociological, analysis of these contexts. 
re. . The néed for a*sociology of knowledge is thus 
already given with the obseryable differences between 
societies in terms what is taken for: granted or 
knowledg¢ in them. . .. (it) is conéerned with the 
analysis of the sociak construction of reality." 


(Berger and’ Luckman, 1966:3) 
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It is from these personal at social perspectives that, Saussurean values 


. y . 


develop as a frame of referefice. 5 
» . 


. . 
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a "Frames of refetegte influence our perception, bat even 
- more they influente our interpretation of what we see, 
and the formulation of plans of action." : 


es 
* ° 


(Holzner, 1968:14) 


a ° , ee a. 
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* Our previous discussion gf how assumptions and expectatigns form,the back- 


tal . * 


ground knowledge of language is directly related to the concept of exis- 


tential sociology, and explains why certain acd Gh are a ae 


es 
& £08 linguistigonflictd, Because language {s* our medium of\ expression, 


Me attémpt to resolve. conflicts by adjusting linguistic codes, What has 
been consistently overlooked,, however, is that even when the same code 


is used, miscommunication can yesult. “Consider, for example, the sentence: 


"Ye are revolting." ~~ os 


if 
a 


Your. response to this statement could be: "Yes, you are!" or "Yes, you 


do!" Obviously, each response presupposes a different set of background 


‘ 


‘assumptions« ' 2 


The way in ite children learn to cope with reality is 4lso directly 


related to our discussion of background assufiptions and social plans,of - 


« 


igeetent social environment 


a 


; ateton. The ae in the barrio will face a 


Seen the child i the subilpbs. Hence, theit a for coping with social ic 


Sata will F ccer. These coping strategies, "is gale into cognitive, 
i < 


styles (Ramfrez and éastaiieda, 1974) so: tha is not surprising’ to find 


\ ae: that children from the barrio, approach:, the atqvisition of kaouieiaa tn a 


manner ‘which is - aaioconta Ey different Fon the children af suburbia. 
‘ 


tion. "The middleclass ‘ S 


These children have different plans of socia 


| ‘ 
he inner city or the 


child is field independent, and the child anes ; 


barrio is field sensitive. The conflict secu n the language ‘classroom : 
w Aa y 
: henpHse the school “system favors the daininia ‘s rategies of ‘the middle 


.. elas ehild, and failg’to give recognition to tite \field sensig ive ‘child. a8 
Fe s shi . 


Language teachers should recognize this fact. 


not due to language per se, but to dteifelees n|social value within a 


° cd 
' \ theoretical framework of the sociology of knowle ge. 7 ot 
, ¢ oe r * ’ * 
: ‘ ° 
% CONCLUSION : and 
a. . fe iz Tek 
. Language Peachers must shift their focus’ fro anguage as‘a code to 
: the background knowledge which the child brings to\the language classroom. - : 
They must develop an approach Be danguage education’ ich recognizes 
a " 4 
* i J an, . ere ° 
g » cultural and social diversity. Since this has not been a part of their 
> f : j 

academic training, it appears that inservice’ training will be necessary. 

ake eo The theoretical’ model for this special training is clearly within the 

: Franenpel of existential sociology, and cognitive pag h logy (Neisser, 1967). 
A ~~ 

What we are arguing for, in essence, is a cognitive sdc logy; approach to Sa Soe 

3 . 5 . v ven 
language. - » ¢ 


\ : ” + APPENDIX ‘ - 


FALSE COGNATES IN SPANISH AND ENGLISH *° 


1. ENGLISH: sophisticated SPANISH: sofisticada : 
~™% In the Anglo world, this is a In Spanish, the word conveys a_ 
positive concept, and the word negative feeling; it is an 


insult and implies putting on 
; airs, and being phony. 


is complimentary. 


COMMENT: : ; 
- A teacher may mean well when referring to the mother of. a-Spanish- 
, speaking child’ as “being sophisticated, but may eiektunt the mother 
and her child have been insulted. . : 


2. @NGLISH: family’ __ SPANISH: familia 
° The Anglo concept of family , * + “In the Spanish-speaking woul, 
generally implies the nuclear the term connotes the ruclear 
group of:a father, mother, and : and the extended family as. well 
.two children. : 2 as friends. 
XN 
COMMENT: 


A Spanish-speaking child may bichon confused, or even hurt, if corrected 
by the teacher when referring to a grandparent, uncle, or friend of his 
parents as a part of his-family. This is expecially true where love 

and affection are connoted by this term. 


‘3. ENGLISH: nepotism | SPANISH: nepotismo 
This is a bad word to the Anglo In the Hispanic culture with 
re and is tonsidered dishonest, the importance given to the 
» undemocratic, and unfortunate _ extended family, "nepotismo" 
.. politically. eo. “ is an actepted, kind, and 


intelligent act. 
. ¢ ‘ n 1 
COMMENT: » ts . : 
| In criticizing Chicano, Cuban, or Puerto Rican politicians and 
bureaucrats for nepotism, the teagher, is, in reality, attacking the 


‘Spanish-speaking student's culturally oriented value system. 


4. ENGLISH: American SPANISH: ‘americaho 
To the Anglo, thé term refers to _To the Spanish-speaker, it 
2 .a person who is ‘A citizen: of the ‘ “includes.the citizens and . 
U.S. i a2 nations of all the Americas. 
. a i 
si COMMENT: 


_ to attempt to separate the Spanish- spqaking ' 'estadounidense" from the | 
rest of the Americas may bring a hostile’ reaction, ‘especially from 
; the politically oriented "hispano" who may be oriented towards and , 
: ri abanerebeR mE: Wes Third Worka Movement. an B 
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